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which love is a mighty part, but only a part. Yet we
may discover how great a part it was to him by his
return to the theme in all his three last plays. The
Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, and The Tempest We feel that
it was only the love scenes of the first two of these that
deeply interested him. In those scenes his touch is
perfectly firm, his mastery evident, while in the rest it
is hesitating and perfunctory. But something ethereal
is added to the love of the earlier comedies and some-
thing earthly taken away. The light is no longer golden
but silver. Lovers are no more witty together; they are
almost enfolded in a dream of tenderness. After the wild
storm of the tragedies, culminating in King Lear,, we hear
the poet proclaiming through Florizel and Perdita,
Imogen and Posthumus, Ferdinand and Miranda, that
love is the only light to follow. The message sounds
with a magical clearness in the silver note of The Tempest,
The wise magician throws away his book: he has seen
his vision of human life.

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces.
The solemn temples, the great globe itself,
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded,
Leave not a wrack behind. We arc such stuff
As dreams are made on, and our little life
Is rounded with a sleep.

Yet with his wisdom and his pain of heart, Prospero
gives way to the faith and the freedom of love; and his
creator looks at the world not through his eyes only,
but through Miranda's also.

O3 wonder!

How many goodly creatures are there here!
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world.
That has such people in't!